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criminal information,1 made this necessary. But it could try all
crimes alleged to have been committed in Middlesex, or any
county where it was,2 for though usually at Westminster it
might sit elsewhere, if plague, politics, or the like made it
desirable. It had all the powers of the assize judges, and also
of a Coroner's Court and of the 'Conservators of the Peace'33 and
the ordinary eyre ceased to have authority in the county into
which the King's Bench came.4

More important was its power to remove all cases, civil
or criminal, from the inferior courts, including the Assize,
if for any reason, such as local prejudice or excess of juris-
diction, there was danger of justice not being done there.
This it did by means of the Prerogative Writ of Certiorari,
by which it could and still does order the record of any case to
be brought before it, to be quashed if for any reason illegal.
When it has the 'record* before it, it may either try the case or
return it to the same or another county to be tried there at the
Assizes.5 In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this power
of removal was undoubtedly valuable as a safeguard against
prejudice. It is still invaluable as a means of checking excess of
jurisdiction. Similarly by Writs of Prohibition it could, and
still does, stop threatened illegal decisions, and by Mandamus
will compel an inferior judicial authority to act so that justice
may be done.6

Besides this it corrected erroneous decisions by means of
Writs of Error. Appeal on grounds of error was originally in the

1  Holdsworth, vol. i; Co. 4 Instit., loc. cit., passim.

2  Reeves, H.E.L. iii. 158; Stephen, H.C.L. 195-6.

3  Go. 4 Instit., loc. cit. I do not know why the old name 'conservator' rather than
the later term 'justice' is used in this connexion. It makes no difference.

4  Although the King's Bench has sat in London since 1834 by 4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 36,
London has been, provided in the form of the Central Criminal Court with what
is really a permanent assize court.   The commission includes the lord mayor and
aldermen, the recorder, the common serjeant, and others, but actually the four or
five divisions in which it sits are presided over by judges of the High Court. See
Dig. Crim. Proc., p. 9, passim.

5  Using the word in its general sense, see note 3, p. ga6, and note i, p. 927, supra;
Co.4 Instit.t\oc. cit.; Holdsworth, vol. i, p. 279.

6  For instances of the modern use of these writs to control Ministers, Government
Departments, Justices of the Peace, &c., see references in note i, p. 894, and Mr.
Gordon's articles referred to in note 6, p. 907.
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